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Retirement and Savings Plan of United States 
Rubber Company 


Dated May 1, 1931 


§ owe United States Rubber Company has adopted a Retirement and 

Savings plan which became effective on May 1, 1931. A booklet contain- 
ing the formal plan and regulations for its administration also includes ques- 
tions and answers intended to explain certain provisions of the plan and 
regulations. 

This plan eliminates the present Pension Plan for anyone under 55 years 
of age. For those over 55 years, certain modifications become effective after 
1931. Under this Retirement and Savings Plan, each employee with more 
than one year’s service will be asked to authorize a payroll deduction amount- 
ing to 2 per cent of each pay which he receives. This money will be invested 
for him by trustees. 

If the service of an employee who is participating in the plan is ter- 
minated by the Company in good standing after 15 years’ service, or if he 
retires at 65 years of age with 20 years’ service, he will receive shares in a 
Service Fund as provided by the Company in accordance with the plan and 
regulations. This, combined with his own savings, makes the provision for 
his retirement. 

A letter from the president of the company formally announced the plan, 
details of which had been previously discussed with representatives of sub- 
sidiary companies. 

Instructions for local officials covering the administration of the Retire- 
ment and Savings Plan have been prepared with a very practical index. 

The plan and its regulations follow: 


1. Purpose of Plan: Eligibility 


The purpose of this plan is to provide funds which shall be available upon 
their retirement from active service to such employees of the Company as 


The object of the publications of the American Management Association is to place before the 
members ideas which it is hoped may prove interesting and informative, but the Association does 
not stand sponsor for views expressed by authors in articles issued in or as its publications. 
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shall from time to time participate in this plan. These funds will be made 
up from savings of such employees deducted from their earnings and also, 
in the case of long service employees, from contributions of the Company 
from its net profits, and from the income on such savings and contributions. 

Employees of the Company and of such of its subsidiary and affiliated 
corporations as the Board of Directors of the Company shall from time to 
time select shall, upon the terms and conditions from time to time established 
by the Company, become eligible to participate in this plan. 


2. Trust Fund 


(a) A trust fund for the benefit of such employees shall be created from 
such savings of employees and from such contributions of the Company as 
herein set forth. 

(b) The trust fund shall be administered by trustees to be selected by 
the Company under a trust agreement. The Company shall act as agent of 
the employees in dealing with the trustees. 

(c) The Company shall bear the expenses of collecting and distributing 
amounts from or to the employees and the keeping of records thereof. 


3. Savings of Employees 


Savings of employees shall be made by deductions from the payroll. The 
times and manner of making such deductions and the minimum and maximum 
amounts thereof, if any, shall, from time to time, be fixed by the Company 
except that no deduction shall be made unless authorized by a signed state- 
ment of the employee. 


4. Contributions of the Company 


The Company may in any year contribute to the trust fund amounts to be 
determined by it not in excess of five per cent, (5%) of its net profits. 


5. Withdrawals of Employees’ Savings 


Employees’ savings may be withdrawn upon their leaving the service of 
the Company or at such time or times and including such interest and earnings 
and upon such terms and conditions as shall from time to time be prescribed 
and determined by the Company. The Company guarantees that employees 
withdrawing their savings will receive from the trust fund the principal there- 


of and an amount equivalent to four per cent. (4%) interest compounded 
semi-annually. 


6. Participation in the Balance of the Trust Fund 


The participation of employees in the balance of the trust fund from time 
to time remaining after computing a provision for the withdrawals of em- 
ployees’ savings pursuant to Article 5 hereof and the manner or methods of 
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payment to the employees of the amounts thereof shall be determined from 
time to time by the Company. The Company may take into consideration, 
to such extent as it shall deem advisable, the length of service of the employee, 


the compensation earned by him and/or the savings which he has made pur- 
suant to Article 5 hereof. 


7. Loans 


The Company may make loans to employees participating in this 
plan upon the security of the savings made by the employees respectively, to 
such extent and upon such terms as the Company shall determine. 


8. Death of Employee 


Upon the death of any employee, participating in this plan, the beneficiary 
or beneficiaries named by such employee in writing in such form as may be 
prescribed from time to time by the Company, or at the option of the Com- 
pany, his personal representatives shall be entitled to receive immediately in 
cash the same amount as such employee would have been entitled to receive, 


whether in cash or otherwise, if his service had been terminaetd by the Com- 
pany in good standing. 


9. Interests in Trust Fund Not Transferable 


The interest of an employee in the trust fund shall be personal and shall 
not be subject to assignment or transfer nor shall any other person acquire 


any right therein or thereto except as permitted pursuant to Articles 7 and 8 
hereof. 


10. Interpretation and Administration 


The Board of Directors, or any committee (whether or not composed of 
members of said Board) to whom the Board of Directors shall from time to 
time delegate such duties, may adopt and from time to time may alter and 
amend regulations for the carrying into execution of this plan. The deter- 
mination of the Board of Directors, the Finance Committee, the Executive 
Committee or the Board of Benefits and Pensions of the Company shall be 
final and conclusive as to all matters of interpretation and administration of 
this plan. Any power or discretion herein reserved to and/or conferred upon 
the Company may be exercised by the Board of Directors or any committee 
thereof or any committee or persons to whom the Board of Directors shall 
from time to time delegate any such power or discretion, subject however, in 
all cases to the approval of the Board of Directors. 

Wherever the word “Company” is used in this plan it shall be taken to 
mean United States Rubber Company and, when applicable, any and all of its 
subsidiary and affiliated corporations which may at the time be included by 
the Board of Directors within the scope of this plan. 
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11. Distribution of Trust Fund on Termination of Plan 


Upon the repeal or discontinuance of the plan the entire trust fund shall 
be reduced to cash and, after deducting therefrom costs, fees and expenses of 
the trustees, their counsel and of any court proceedings, shall be distributed 
among the employees in the proportions and amounts to which they would be 


respectively entitled if their service had terminated on the date of such final 
distribution. 


12. Modification or Repeal of Plan 


The Board of Directors at any meeting shall have the right from time to 
time to modify or repeal entirely this plan, provided, however, that no modi- 
fications of this plan shall in any way affect the rights of the employees here- 


under to receive principal and interest as above provided upon their payments 
theretofore made. 


Regulations for Carrying Out the Retirement 
and Savings Plan 


1. Purpose of Regulations 


These Regulations are adopted for carrying into execution the Retire- 
ment and Savings Plan of United States Rubber Company. All matters con- 
cerning the regulation and operation of the Plan are subject to the specific 
provisions thereof and the Plan is hereby made part of these Regulations. 


2. Eligibility 


(a) Employees shall be eligible to participate in the Plan after one year’s 
service. 


(b) The Company will assume no superannuation responsibility for ter- 
mination and/or retirement allowances or otherwise to employees who do not 
participate in the Plan. 


3. Trust Fund 


The responsibility for the Trust Fund shall be vested in three trustees 
named by the Company. The following trustees have been selected : 


(1) Central Hanover Bank and Trust Company, of New York, which 
will be the Corporate Trustee. 


(2) A representative of the employees who will be the Director of In- 
dustrial and Public Relations of the Company. 


(3) A Director of the Company. 
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4. Savings of Employees 


(a) Deductions from the payroll for employees’ savings shall be made 
weekly, semi-monthly or monthly at the times of their respective payments. 

(b) Minimum deductions for wage earners shall be on the basis of the 
three months’ earnings prior to April 1 of each year. A revision shall be 
made yearly effective for the year following such revision. Minimum de- 
ductions from wages of new employees shall be on the basis of the three 
months’ earnings next preceding the first anniversary of their service. The 
fiscal year shall begin on the 1st day of April and end on the 31st of March. 

(c) Minimum deductions for all wage earners shall be the nearest ten 
cent denomination to 2% of the rate of such earnings. 

(d) Minimum deductions for salaried employees shall be 2% of the 
salary of each such employee at the time of the respective deductions and shall 
change with all salary changes. 

(e) The above minimum deductions may be increased to such extent as 
the employees, whether wage-earners or salaried, shall authorize. The amount 


of such excess deductions may not be changed more frequently than once in 
three months. 


5. Withdrawals of Employees’ Savings 


(a) Employees’ savings may be withdrawn upon their leaving the service 
at any time together with interest and earnings credited thereon less losses, if 
any, charged against the same, but in any event the amount paid to the em- 
ployee will not be less than the principal of his savings and payments equiva- 
lent to 4% thereon compounded semi-annually. An employee terminating his 
service with the Company may be required to give thirty days’ notice, in 
advance of receiving his money. 

(b) Employees with less than fifteen (15) years service upon leaving the 
service will be paid all their savings, interest and/or earnings as above pro- 
vided. If such moneys are not withdrawn at the end of six months after 
such time such moneys (consisting of principal, interest and/or earnings) shall 
thereafter not be entitled to the benefit of any guaranty either as to principal or 
interest or both, and at the option of the Company, may be withdrawn by the 
Company from the trust fund and deposited to the account of any such former 
employee in any bank, trust company and/or savings bank selected by the 
Company and thereupon all rights of such former employee in and to the 
trust fund or any portion thereof or against the Company or the trustees or 
any directors, officers, agents, or employees thereof in respect of such moneys 
shall cease and such former employee shall have no rights in respect of such 
moneys except his rights against such bank, trust company and/or savings 
bank. 

(c) Employees with fifteen or more years’ service need not withdraw 
their savings, interest and/or earnings as above provided upon leaving the 
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service, but may leave all funds to which they are then entitled in the trust 
fund until, on thirty days’ notice, they shall withdraw the same. Such em- 
ployees may make partial withdrawals only once in each six months period. 

(d) If an employee withdraws the minimum deductions theretofore made 
or the interest and/or earnings thereof without leaving the service he for- 
feits any consideration by the Company by reason of his length of service and 
automatically becomes ineligible for participation in any portion of the trust 
fund. Such an employee will become eligible to reinstate himself in the Plan 
only after the lapse of one year and then on the basis of a new employee. No 
partial withdrawals of the minimum deductions and the interest or earnings 
thereon will be permitted. 

(e) An employee remaining in the service may at any time withdraw up- 
on thirty days’ notice his savings in excess of the minimum amounts prescribed 
in Article 4 together with interest and/or earnings thereon as above provided. 
If the employee withdraws all such excess savings, interest and/or earnings, 
he may not make any further excess savings for six months. The employee 
may, however, make one withdrawal in each six months’ period of less than 
the full amount of the excess savings already made. 

(f) Interest and earnings on employees’ savings, after the setting aside 
of such reserves as the trustees may deem advisable, will be credited semi- 
annually as of April 1 and October 1 in each year on amounts standing to the 
credit of the employees on the preceding interest date. Amounts contributed 
between interest dates will not begin to draw interest or be entitled to earnings 
until the next interest date and amounts withdrawn between interest dates will 
not be entitled to any interest or earnings since the last interest date. 


6. Participation in the Balance of the Trust Fund 


The participation of the employees in the balance of the trust fund from 
time to time remaining after computing a provision for the withdrawals of 
all the employees’ savings as provided in Article 5 hereof, shall be determined 
as follows: 

(a) As of March 31 in each year, regardless of whether the Company 
shall have made any contributions to the trust fund in that year, participating 
shares shall be created and allocated to employees having fifteen (15) or 
more full years of continuous service who have made the minimum savings 
specified in Article 4 hereof for fourteen (14) or more years or since the 
establishment of the Plan in the following manner : 

(1) One-half share for each such year of service during which such em- 
ployee’s earnings were less than $1170, and such employee’s savings 
were not less than 2% of such earnings and were not over 40 cents 
weekly. 

(2) Three-fourths share for each such year of service during which 
such employee’s earnings were $910 or more and less than $1950 
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and such employee’s savings were not less than 50 cents weekly and 
were not over 70 ceiiis weekly. 

(3) One share for each such year of service during which such em- 
ployee’s earnings were $1690 or over, and such employee’s savings 
were not less than 80 cents weekly. 

(b) Shares so created shall be cancelled upon the employee leaving the 
service and no payments shall be made to employees in respect thereof except 
as otherwise provided in this Article 6. 

(c) Each share, so created, shall have the same value as every other 
share whether created as of the same or other dates and such value shall be 
determined as of March 31, 1932, and redetermined as of March 31 in each 
year thereafter by dividing the total value of said balance of the trust fund 
as of that date, less such amounts, if any, as the trustees shall from time to 
time set apart as a reserve, by the total number of shares then existing. 

(d) Upon termination by the Company of the service of an employee in 
good standing after fifteen (15) or more years service or, if an employee is 
sixty-five (65) or more years of age, upon his voluntary retirement after 
twenty (20) or more years of service, and, in either event only if such em- 
ployee shall have made the minimum savings specified in Article 4 hereof for 
a period of fourteen (14) or more years or since the establishment of the 
Plan, he will be entitled to receive the value, as of the 31st of March last pre- 
ceding, of the total number of shares then standing to his credit. Upon such 
termination or retirement an employee may also receive from said balance of 
the trust fund an amount equivalent to such value of an additional number 
of whole shares which shall bear the same proportion to the number of shares 
which would have been allocated to said employee on the 31st of March next 
following as the number of whole calendar months elapsed since the 31st of 
March prior to the date of the termination or retirement bears to twelve (12). 


7. Methods of Payment 


(a) Amounts which an employee is entitled to receive under Article 6 
will be paid to him as follows: 


(1) Amounts under $250 will be paid in cash. 


(2) Amounts in excess of $250 will be paid in monthly instalments 
amounting to fifty per cent. (50%) of the employee’s average 
monthly earnings during the one year prior to leaving the service 
until the entire amount due the employee, with interest and earnings 
thereon as determined by the Company, is exhausted, or 


(3) At the option of such employee the Company may use such amounts 
to purchase for the employee a life annuity, a refund annuity or a 
cash refund annuity, as the employee may select, with an insurance 
company, or 
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(4) At the option of the Company, the whole amount may be paid in 

cash. 

(b) An employee leaving the service of the Company in accordance with 
the provisions of paragraph (d) of Article 6 may elect to have his savings, 
interest and earnings, if any, thereof to which he is entitled under Article 5, 
if such amount is not less than $250 paid to him in accordance with the pro- 


visions of sub-paragraph (2) or sub-paragraph (3) of paragraph (a) of 
this Article 7. 


8. Loans 


At the option of the Company, loans may be made on the security of the 
excess savings of the employee over the minimum savings required by Article 
4 and the interest and earnings thereon but not on the minimum savings. To 
obtain a loan, an employee must sign an assignment of such excess savings to 
the Company as security for the loan, and such loan may be repaid by the 
authorization of increased deductions. Such loans may equal 50 per cent. 
of an employee’s excess savings and shall bear interest at five per cent. (5%). 


9. Beneficiary 


An employee may, at any time, change his beneficiary or beneficiaries by 
signing the form requesting a change of beneficiary. 


10. Determination of Policy 


The policies of administration shall be determined by the Board of Bene- 
fits and Pensions appointed by the Board of Directors of the Company and 
the decision of the Board of Benefits and Pensions with respect to any ques- 
tion arising under the Plan and under these Regulations shall be final, con- 
clusive and binding. 


11. The Trustees 


(a) Only the Corporate Trustee may be paid a fee for its services. 

(b) The Company shall bear all expenses of collecting and distributing 
amounts from or to employees and of keeping of the records thereof. 

(c) The trustees shall have power to pay the fees of the Corporate 
Trustee and all costs and expenses from the trust fund and to pay, 
satisfy and discharge, out of such fund, any taxes or assessments 
that may from time to time be fixed or imposed by any lawful au- 
thority in respect of said fund or any part thereof. 

(d) The trustees may rely exclusively on statements of the Company as 
to all matters relating to the participation of employees in the trust 
fund and no employee shall have any claim whatsoever against the 
trustees or any of them, or against any officer, agent or employee of 
the trustees because of anything done or not done by the trustees in 
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reliance on statements of the Company as aforesaid, but any claim 
of the employees shall be against the Company alone. 


(e) A secretary may be appointed to be known as the Secretary of the 
Retirement and Savings Plan, who may also act as Secretary for 
the trustees. 


12. Amendments to Regulations 


These Regulations may be added to, altered, amended or repealed at any 
time and from time to time by the Board of Benefits and Pensions of the 
Company, provided, however, that no alteration or amendment shall affect the 
rights of the employees to receive the savings already made, both as to prin- 
cipal and interest. 


Foreman Job Analysis’ 


Prepared by ©. C. THomason, Head of Department of the Social Sciences 
Rochester Athenaeum and Mechanics Institute 


I. GENERAL REQUIREMENTS 
2. Definitely to appraise himself and his job and its relationship to sur- 
rounding departments. 
3. Learn sources of orders to himself. 
4. Learn bounds of his own authority. 
5. Analyze his own job as a basis for planning. 
6. To set an example by his personal conduct, to lead in: 
7. Promptness in arrival 
8. Friendliness to employees 
g. Interest in day’s work 
10. Neatness and care in closing day’s work 
11. Safe practices 
12. Obeying rules 
13. Keeping promises 
14. Developing own personality through recreation, intellectual, social 
and other contacts. 


1 This comprehensive list of the duties of foremen was originally collected (1) in group discus- 
sions in formen study conferences, (2) from management magazines, reports, and books, and (3) from 
direct observation in Rochester industrial establishments. Copies of this first list were placed in 
the hands of 97 foremen studying at Mechanics. These men kept these lists over a two weeks’ period 
of time, discussed them with various o~—- in their own plants, and turned them back with criticisms 
and additions. The list, as revised in the light of the foremen’s suggestions, was then studied by 
the faculty of Mechanics Institute under the direction of W. W. Charters and other changes were 
made. Finally, the duties analysis was studied over a period of several months by the Training 
Committee of the Industrial Management Council, Rochester Chamber of Commerce. The many ma- 
terial suggestions and alterations made by this committee are embodied in the present draft.—C. C. T. 
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15. To represent management at the point of production, assuming re- 
sponsibility for and the delegation of specific duties concerned with all 
such company interests as: 

16. Quality 

17. Quantity 

18. Costs 

19. Enforcement of rules 
20. Human relations 


21. To develop and train employees and assistants. 
22. To cooperate with other departments in co-ordination of work. 
23. To study and fit himself for emergencies and promotion. 


24. TECHNOLOGICAL DUTIES 


(Locating and improving manufacturing operations and processes) 


25. Improvement in method and process 
26. Suggest improvement in operation cycles, processes, designs, and 
styles. 
27. Suggest improvement in mechanical equipment. 
28. See that tools, machines, safety devices and equipment are 
maintained. 
29. As production manager in his own department 
30. To keep machines conditioned, manned, loaded, and running. 
31. To keep pruned, trained, and motivated working force. 
32. To plan ahead for efficient use of men, machines, and materials 
required on incoming jobs. 
33. To make job analyses a basis for planning. 
34. In handling materials 
35. To cooperate in the development of standards for selection and 
testing of materials. 
36. To receive, check, and provide storage for materials. 
37. To protect materials in his care and in transit. 
38. To inspect and record material waste and salvage. 


39. Economic RESPONSIBILITIES 


40. In promoting efficiency of operation 

41. To facilitate production by— 
42. Adapting jobs to size and type of machine. 
43. Fitting workers to jobs 
44. Training and motivating operations. 
45. Requiring convenient arrangement of work. 
46. Maintaining ready availability of tools. 

47. To conserve power, gas, light, water, et cetera. 
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48. To see that records are kept and reports made if requested 
49. Attendance 
50. Trouble 


SI. 
52. 
53: 


Shortage 
Production and quality of individual workers 
Special 


54. In striving for quality production and minimum cost to see that he 
has men competent 


55: 
56. 


57: 


58. 
59- 


To inspect work. 

To inspect condition of tools. 

To supply time and cost data to planning, accounting, and person- 
nel departments. a 

To hold up questionable work until authoritatively passed upon. 
To enforce and try to improve production standards. 


60. PERSONNEL FUNCTIONS 


61. In interpreting management to men, 


67. 


72. 


62. 
63. 


64. 
65. 


66. 


To encourage men to ask questions and make suggestions. 

To explain principles and operations of wage system in use and 
economic background of rates paid. 

To explain aims and methods of welfare, safety and other phases 
of company activities. 

To clear up grievances against company whether real or 
imaginary. 

To be fair, strict, frank and friendly in the enforcement of all 


rules and to practice personally the rules he requires others to 
follow. 


In representing men to management, 


68. 
69. 


70. 


71. 


To know their traits, ideas, and efficiency. 

To give credit for ideas and call attention to promising attitudes, 
achievements, or desires. 

To present fairly their views regarding working conditions, 
wages, rates, et cetera. 

To be fair to employees when in conference with management. 


In training men, 


73: 


74. 
75. 


78. 
79. 


To cooperate with employment and personnel department in selec- 
tion and placement as first step to training. 

To introduce new workers to jobs and associates. 

To train workers on the job. 

76. By direct instruction. 

77. By requiring and facilitating efficient work. 

To keep prevailing incentive system understood. 

To set up non-financial incentives as aids to learning. 








83. 


88. 


93: 


100. 
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80. To analyze jobs as a basis for instructing learners. 

81. To train under-study who will be able to take his place in case 
the foreman is absent or is promoted. 

82. To train men in more than one job each so that permanent or 
temporary losses of individuals will not cripple work of depart- 
ment. 

In cooperating with employment department, 

84. To furnish qualifications and other data for jobs with requisitions 
for men. 

85. To be open-minded and cooperative in the matter of transfers, 
promotions, et cetera. 

86. To use employment office as means of building loyal and efficient 
force. 

87. When men are no longer needed, to explain fully to them and to 
send to employment office advance statement of situation as guide 
for transfer or record in case of necessary lay-off or discharge. 

In rating employees for up-grading, 

89. To study and make conscientious use of company rating system 
and to encourage his men to strive to improve their own ratings. 

90. To call the attention of management to young men in department 
showing promise of developing leadership or other outstanding 
traits. 

gi. To note, in the absence of a definite company rating plan, such 
traits as craftsmanship, industry, loyalty, leadership, et cetera. 

92. To recognize and encourage outside study for building liberal 
backgrounds, technical improvement and leadership. 

In guarding employees against accidents and diseases 

94. To recommend physical standards for jobs. 

95. To send employees to hospital for care of the slightest injuries, 
such as cuts, scratches and splinters and to permit no one to take 
care of the minor injuries in his department. : 

96. To encourage individuals to consult with the medical department, 
if such a department is available or their family physician regard- 


ing their mental and physical health to suggest periodical physical 
examinations of employees. 


97. To provide first aid facilities. 

98. To reduce accident hazards. 

99. To cooperate in the maintenance of sanitary working conditions. 
In maintaining discipline, 

101. To study personality of each worker. 


102. To deal directly with the individual or through authorized assist- 
ants where assistants are employed. 
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103. To use judgment in making promises and frankly explain reasons 
if unable to fulfill. 

104. To make a fair apportionment of the work. 

105. To discipline promptly any who insist upon violating company 
rules. 

106. To help employees regarding management of their personal af- 
fairs, when such help is requested by the employee. 

107. To give advance notice of overtime where possible. 

108. To participate or assist in the setting of rates. 

109. To be alert in recognizing deserved increases of pay, to seek 
means of promoting the deserving and to encourage others to do 
their best. 

110. In improving his own efficiency and training. 

111. To pay close attention to the requirements of his job. 

112. To confer with his superiors. 

113. To attend all group conferences and meetings of his department. 

114. To pursue the study of technical and other background subjects 
related to his work. 

115. To read books and current literature. 

116. To seek opportunity to visit other departments, industries, et 
cetera. 

117. To participate actively in community, civic and social affairs. 

118. To be alert in observing the effect on others of his conduct, atti- 
tudes and techniques of handling people. 

119. To generate a constant attitude of seeking first in himself the 
causes of inefficiency or other shortcomings in his department. 


120. FINALLY—To work for a quality of product of highest practical stand- 
ard, at lowest cost, and complete economy of time. 


Wage Assignments” 


By Errett Gates, In Charge of the Casualty Department 
Armour and Company 


A MAN’S income, wages or job is about the most important thing in his 

life. It is the factor which counts more for his happiness and welfare 
than any other. The garnishment or assignment of wages has become a pres- 
sing problem in modern industry because modern industry has become big, 
cities have become densely populated, and there are men in society who are 


2 Address before the Study Group on Employment, Industrial Relations Association of Chicago, 
December 18, 1930. 
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exploiting every opportunity for gain which it is possible to devise in the big 
industry in the big city population with installment and credit house buying. 
A new merchandising field has been opened in recent years, gradually and 
quietly opened. The wage earner is not a phenomenon of the rural district 
or of the small town. He is a phenomenon of the big cities and, therefore, of 
their credit houses. Credit in the rural districts and small towns is built upon 
a different basis from our credit. Credit no longer exists in our big cities 
in the same way it exists in rural communities and towns. The modern wage 
assignment system is an effort on the part of a certain class of business men 
to exploit the wage earner. This exploitation of the wage earner occurs in 
the purchase of luxuries, for very few credit houses are opened to engage in 
the business of selling food. The great majority of wage assignments are 
made to merchants engaged in selling luxuries, such as pianos, fur coats, 
jewelry, etc. 

In this exploitation of this new merchandising field, every effort is made 
to “whip up” the wage earner’s interest in these luxuries. High-powered 
salesmen are sent out over the city into the homes of the wage earners to im- 
press upon them the loveliness, prestige, pleasure and ease with which these 
luxuries can be obtained. Less than $5.00 or $10.00 put down and the balance 
paid—nobody can tell when—in the future. The average wage earner is 
over-persuaded by high-powered salesmen who induce him to obligate him- 
self because payment is extended into the future. $2.00 or $3.00 out of the 
$25.00 or $35.00 which he earns weekly will not mean much. Therefore, he 
falls a victim to this octopus, the installment or credit house system, which is 
crushing far more workers than is generally realized. We all have known of 
incidents of this sort, and if we should put all our experiences together, the 
result would be harrowing. 

The exploiters of wage earners are of a certain class. They have names, 
such as Goldstein, Goldberg, Olson, Lieben, etc., with a more or less foreign 
accent. These merchants are of the most adventurous type. They are ready 
to take chances and expect to protect themselves by excessive charges and 
by wage assignments. The legal principle of a chose in action is deeply es- 
tablished in American and English law. These merchants have seized upon 
this ancient legal device as a means of security for credit, which was not 
necessary in the rural or small town communities. The credit houses secure 
not only the wage assignment, but they hold as security the capacity of the 
wage earner. The wage assignment is based upon the employment contract 
which may be terminated tomorrow or next week. The man may be dis- 
charged. If so, the wage assignment is void. The man may fall sick, which 
also renders the wage assignment void as far as capacity for meeting obliga- 
tions is concerned. The illness may extend into the future. There is not very 
much security at best in wage earners’ contracts. The wage earner has no 
other security—has no property, no reputation in the community, which in 
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the big densely populated cities, as well as in rural communities, is the basis 
of credit. Marshall Field’s credit system, for instance, is based on other 
considerations than wage earning capacity. Credit is extended on informa- 
tion to the effect that such and such a salaried man has been a number of 
years with a certain company, has such business attainments and his em- 
ployment will extend into the future. These considerations, however, do not 
enter into the consideration of credit extended to the wage earner. 

Abuses and evils have grown up under the wage assignment system. 
Credit houses over-charge on most articles which they sell. They count on 
making, 100 per cent, 500 per cent or 1000 per cent profit. They expect the in- 
nocent to make good for the guilty—the honest purchaser to make good for the 
dishonest one. They can afford to have a certain number of contracts go by 
the boards if a certain number are fulfilled. The credit house managers are 
fairly able to predict that a certain number will go bad, but enough will come 
through to give them a vast profit. 

Another abuse is over-persuading or over-selling. Very few wage earn- 
ers would care for the pleasure of a piano if they had to put down $500.00 
for it. How many of us would care to do this? How much less, therefore, 
the wage earner! They are persuaded to buy jewelry, fur-coats and radios 
on payments which the salesmen know will not be kept up, but they know 
they will get enough down at the first payment and enough payments here- 
after to deliver the goods at the house and to take a chattel mortgage on it so 
that they can recover it and make money on it. Credit houses go deliberately 
ino the sale of a piano or radio, knowing that they can lose 25 per cent or 50 
per cent and still make plenty. 

Other abuses arising from the wage assignment system are the frauds 
which are perpetrated by credit houses. They send wage assignment notices 
whether or not they have bona fide wage assignments. For years I went on 
as if all assignments were bona fide. Such fraudulent methods are made pos- 
sible because the man in the case probably has just enough money to take 
care of necessaries and, therefore, he consents to any terms which the credit 
house may dictate on the basis of a perfectly fraudulent assignment. 

Since the credit houses are using wage assignment contracts, why not 
let the employer protect himself against the wage earners by a contract? This 
remedy seemed very simple. We entered into a contract with employees that 
they would not assign wages without consent of the company: 


Copy of Armour and Company Employment Contract 


For and in consideration of my employment by Armour and Company, or any of 
its subsidiaries, I do hereby covenant and agree, as a part of my contract of employ- 
ment, that I will not sell, transfer, set over or assign in any manner to any person or 
persons, co-partnership or corporation, any right to or claim for wages or salary, in 
whole or in part, due me or to become due me from Armour and Company or any of 
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its subsidiaries under the said contract of employment, without the consent in writing 
of Armour and Company; that any right or claim I now have or may have to salary 
or wages, as aforesaid, shall not be assignable without the written consent of Armour 


and Company and that any attempted sale, transfer or assignment without such written 
consent shall be null and void. 


There follows a copy of the notice which we sent out to all credit houses 
with whom we had done business two years before September, 1928, when we 
inaugurated this policy: 


Notice Sent by Armour and Company to Credit Houses 


This is to give you notice that all employes now in the service of Armour and Com- 
pany and Subsidiaries in Chicago, Illinois and vicinity, as follows: 


Armour and Company of Delaware Armour Car Lines 

Armour Soap Works Anglo-American Provision Co. 
Armour Sandpaper Works North American Provision Co. 
Armour Glue Works Armour Fertilizer Works 
Armour Curled Hair Works Armour Printing Works 
Armour Ammonia Works Friedman Manufacturing Co. 


have entered into a stipulation with the company as a part of their contract of employ- 
cent that they will not assign their wages or salary, and all future employment contracts 
will contain the same stipulation. 


This notice is given you as a courtesy to enable you to avoid taking unenforcible 
assignments which may possibly involve you in loss. 


No wage or salary assignments taken after this date will be honored by Armour and 
Company or its subsidiaries. 


ARMOUR anp COMPANY. 


Cee eee eee e seers eeeeseeeesreseoe 


The first reaction of credit houses to this policy was one of open hostility. 
They began to sue us. The first few suits we won on technicalities. There 
were some thirty, forty or fifty suits filed against us, chiefly by loan sharks. 
Then the credit house people got together, saw that we were not being downed 
by all the suits against us, and agreed that the best procedure would be to try 
the merits of the policy in court. At first they did not agree to this because 
they saw that if we could prove the merits of this policy, it would mean the 
end of wage assignment evils in this state, and it might mean the end of some 
of the credit houses. Finally they agreed to face the issue squarely in court 
and let the case come up on the merits of this issue squarely joined. All other 
law suits against Armour and Company were dismissed except this one. We 
lost in the lower court and appealed to the appellate court where it now rests. 

If the case is decided against us, we will take it to the Supreme Court? 
The credit houses will undoubtedly do the same if they are defeated. The 


3 The case has since been decided against Armour and Company and they are taking it to the 
Supreme Court. 
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issues which hang upon the decision of the Supreme Court are momentous to 
credit houses and industries, but more so to the wage earner himself. 

Wage assignments cost money. We have an average of 3,000 wage 
assignments a year. On this basis Armour and Company have handled about 
39,000 assignments in the last thirteen years. That number of such problems 
has taken a lot of time of Armour and Company employees. We have spent 
hours telephoning to credit houses in an attempt to get these matters straight- 
ened out. 

A wife cannot make an assignment of her husband’s wages. Under the 
common law a man is obligated to furnish his wife with all necessaries—food, 
clothing, medical service, etc. Just how much he should pay for such things 
depends upon his station in life. A credit house can sue husband in action of 
debt. He is given a chance to protect or defend himself. If he can show 
that his earnings are inadequate to furnish his wife with such luxuries as a 
fur-coat, the court will not require him to pay. If the purchase is within his 
means, a garnishment action can be brought against him. 


Legal Garnishment 


There must be a judgment in court before a garnishment demand is 
legal or effective. Credit houses are abusing the use of garnishment demands. 
Thousands of demands have been served which had no legal right to be served. 
Credit houses observe no legal rules. Nine times out of ten garnishment de- 
mands have been without judgments in back of them. When our new policy 
was put into effect, garnishment demands flowed in. We waited five days 
and then if no summons was served, we told the man not to worry. The 
law provided that wages should be held five days. One of the judges held 
that enough time in addition to the five days should be allowed a credit house 
to provide for a situation such as the following. Suppose a credit house sues 
out a summons on the fifth day. The industry is not likely to get notice of 
summons until two, three or five days later. The employer is, therefore, un- 
der obligation to allow summons to be served upon him which is sued out on 
the fifth day. Armour and Company holds the wages eight days. 

We have had the 5 day garnishment notice tried upon us several times 
when there was no judgment in court. We Would get one five-day notice 
after another. We met the situation by calling up the credit house manager 
after the first five days and asking him the number of the judgment in court. 
He may have no judgment in court or he may have a judgment and wish to 
avoid the cost of summons, which may mean $3.00 or $5.00. The court would 
look upon that procedure as an abuse of legal process and, therefore, contrary 
to law. However, if the first five-day demand had been technically incorrect 
and had to be followed by a second one to correct it, that would hold, because 


there was a reason. It is then possible to look up and verify the judgment 
number in the Municipal Court. 
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If a five-day notice was served in the middle of the week and extended 
over Sunday, Sunday would be regarded a day. If the five-day period termi- 
nated on Sunday, Monday would be added. The garnishment is related en- 
tirely to when the notice was served and expired. 

Vacation money is a gratuity, and so not collectable at law. A bonus, 
however, is part of the wage contract. 

On one occasion one of our employees did not comply with the assign- 
ment, and the pay-master who got the notice did not hold the wages of the 
person. The person’s name on the demand was “J. R. Smith,” and the pay- 
master could find no “J. R. Smith” on our pay-roll. There was, however, a 
“James Radcliff Smith,” but it never occurred to the pay-master that this was 
the same man. As a result the wages were not withheld. The loan shark 
sued Armour and Company and we paid all the wages earned by the employee 
from the date of service of notice. 

When employment contract is terminated, the wage assignment would be 
void because it is based upon the employment contract. At Armour and 
Company when there is a falling-off of receipt on live stock, we lay off men. 
Five days later when there is a full supply of live stock, these same men 
are brought back. These five days break the contract. Two years ago on 
the 15th of September, when we put into effect our new policy, we went 
around the plant to get the employees to sign an agreement. What we wanted 
to do was to have the whole working force shut down. Such action would 
have saved us an immense amount of annoyance and trouble. The courts, 
however, would have held that Armour and Company conspired to end wage 
assignments and the action would be void. 

There is occasionally the problem of wage assignments signed in blank. 
Sometimes credit houses feel that a man may leave the company, and, there- 
fore, they leave the date and the name of the company blank, so that they can 
fill in the name of the company joined after the assignment is made. If you 
can prove that the assignment was signed in blank, you win. If you can not, 
you lose. 

A minor cannot make an assignment and a garnishment is based upon a 
judgment in court. A judgment is based upon a contract, and a minor cannot 
contract. A minor who is emancipated is liable for torts and also liable for 
contracts for necessaries. If proved that he was emancipated and on his 
own, a judgment in court might be entered. A judgment in court must pre- 
cede a garnishment procedure. 

As an employer, I would give the wage earner the benefit of every tech- 
nical defense. If a break in employment had occurred, I would give the wage 
earner the benefit of it, of course, at the same time, protecting the company. 
I would do my best to ease the obligation of the worker. I would say, “You 


know this man cannot pay more than $1.00 or $2.00 a week. Won't you re- 
lease him if I pay a reasonable amount?” 
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It is not necessary that a down payment be made in order to make a wage 
assignment valid, because if the credit house delivers the goods even without a 
payment, a consideration has passed and they have delivered goods and con- 
sideration on their part and have received the wage earner’s consideration and 
signing of the contract. 


In case it is claimed that the goods delivered were not as good as those 
inspected, this controversy must be decided between the credit house and 
the wage earner. If they cannot agree, by a court of law. The credit house 
solves all questions of right in their favor by sending a notice to the em- 
ployer. Such situations arise constantly. Much time is required to handle 
them. The industry must take time to protect the wage earner. In most in- 
stances these cases do not go to court of law. I am the court in most cases. 
Practically all credit house managers are willing to leave to me the decision 
as to what shall be done. 


Starting from Scratch in Employee Service Ratings 


By J. B. Prosst, Chief Civil Service Examiner 
City of St. Paul, Minnesota 


—- little while there finds its way into industry some new thought, 

heralded as a panacea for the ills of employee productivity. Now comes 
along another of these thoughts, this time in the form of an employee service 
rating plan known as the Probst Service Report and the Probst Rating Sys- 
tem. In what way does this plan add anything to the many rating schemes 
already in use? Well, for one thing, it does not attempt to measure the actual 
production of an employee—directly—nor does it emphasize, or even suggest, 
any speeding-up process. 

About four years ago some preliminary research work was carried on 
with several groups of workers in the City of St. Paul, along radically dif- 
ferent lines of rating employees. After a year’s work, the experimental work 
was extended to other cities, and in June, 1929, financial assistance was 
secured to carry on a program of nation-wide experimental tests in an en- 
deavor to prove the value of the system—or to force it to condemn itself by 
its own failures. The series of experiments embraced the ratings for 12,000 
employees in various classes of service, including physicians, engineers, 
teachers, clerks, fire fighters, policemen, social service workers, nurses, machine 
operatives, skilled labor, and even common labor. All the results were sta- 
tistically analyzed for reliability and validity.* 


_ *A detailed explanation of the system—its construction, operation, results, reliability, validity, etc. 
—is given in the book on service ratings published jointly by the Civil Service Assembly of the 


Yates States and Canada and the Bureau of Public Personnel Administration, 923 East 60th Street, 
icago. 
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It is a law of nature that in whatever respect things or human beings are 
measured, about 50 per cent will fall in the so-called average group, approxi- 
mately 25 per cent will be above average, and approximately 25 per cent below 
average, and this is true whether the measurement relates to height, weight, 
age, size, mental capacity, or personality traits. The measurement of an 
employee’s all-round service value must, if the system for measuring is sci- 
entific, also conform to this law of distribution. As an illustraiton, the fol- 
lowing graph shows the comparative distribution of ratings made with this 


new rating plan in the experimental studies conducted for Los Angeles and 
Cincinnati. 


% Los Angeles : 4 
Water and Power Department : 
3039 ratings : 


Cincinnati classified service 
2886 ratings 
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The dotted bell-shaped line in the graphs indicates the theoretically normal 
distribution. The shaded vertical lines show the actual distribution of ratings 
in these two experiments. Distribution alone, of course, does not prove every- 
thing. It is only one point in evidence of the probable soundness of the 
system, but just as the matter of correct distribution came as a natural by- 
product of these tests, so also did the findings prove the accuracy of the 
system in all other respects. 


Briefly, the plan consists of a service report and a device, or machine, 
for evaluating the report. The report consists of an 814 x 11 sheet, contain- 
ing about one hundred descriptive items of character traits, habits, work qual- 
ities, and personality. These items are chiefly of outstanding traits—not 
average—and they have been carefully selected through scientific research 
and a process of individual experimental testing and elimination. Columns 
are provided in which supervisory officers, usually three, check those items 
that particularly describe the employee. The number of items checked is 
optional with the reporting officer, except that he must check only those traits 
that he knows are characteristic of the employee. The reports so checked for 
a group of employees are then evaluated by means of a scoring device. 

The unusual accuracy secured with this system is due largely to a 
formula which translates the raw scores—secured by means of triple scoring 
stencils—into proper letter ratings. The scoring device is simple, easy, and 
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rapid in operation, and makes the stencil scoring and the formula calculations 
a mechanical process. The final ratings for the employees are expressed in 
letters ranging from A-++ down to E—, in eleven steps. 

Some of the salient features in the plan have been enumerated as follows: 


1. The items in the report are expressed in everyday language. 

2. The plan is simple and easy to use, and meets with the general ap- 
proval of the department heads. 

3. It is easily understood by the employees, and at once appeals to them 
because of its fairness and its freedom from any secretiveness. 

4. It relieves the operating head of the distasteful task of determining 
the actual rank or rating that his employees should be given, as the formula 
rating device does this for him. 

5. It serves as a barometer for the employee showing by his successive 
ratings in what direction he is moving, and why. 


The essence of the plan, however, is that it provides the employee with a 
clear, definite, and fairly reviewable trait picture of himself, so that he may 
see himself as others see him—particularly as the boss sees him. It measures 
the work habits and personality traits that influence not only the work and 
output of the employee himself but of those working with him. It points 
out to the employee not only his good qualities, but also his shortcomings, his 
faults, and his personality failings, and it does this in an impersonal and un- 
obtrusive manner—in a way that will not give offense. Evidence is accumu- 
lating, too, to show that this plan of rating an employee is unconsciously step- 
ping up the team work, the loyalty, contentment, and the productivity of the 
worker. It is the only service rating plan, in the experience of the writer, 
that is agreeably acceptable to both supervisor and employees—even to such 
extent that many employees themselves have requested its introduction. 

There cannot be stressed too strongly that one of the main thoughts back 
of the construction of this system is that it should not further mechanize 
human life. Anyone who has stopped to watch a modern steam shovel at 
work must have become conscious of a feeling that the machine is almost 
human in its movements. While we admire the skill that has built up this 
machine to so high a state of perfection, we are unwittingly, with our ever 
increasing artificial routine, dragging the human machine down to the level 
of mechanical, unthinking steam shovel performance. I realize that this 
may savor too much of sentimentality on the side of the employee. But let 
us put the matter on a cold business basis. The success of your business de- 
mands accurate knowledge of the relative service value of the employees in 
your organization ; you cannot well afford to make mistakes in advancing or 
promoting your men; nor can you afford to lose your best employees to your 
competitors because of your ignorance of their real ability and value. After 
all, this new rating system has for its primary purpose the accurate measuring 
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and grouping of your workers, based on their all-round service value to your 
organization. And the evidence already at hand seems to leave no doubt that 
it has attained this primary purpose effectively and reliably. 


Measuring Typing and Dictating Machine 
Transcription ° 


By C. L. Stivers, Office Manager 
Jewel Tea Co., Inc. 


aap of any kind is useless if you do not have a definite pur- 
pose for that measurement. We did have a purpose for measuring edi- 
phone-typing production before we started and this purpose played a large 


part in determining how and why we worked the way we did. We wanted to 
devise a means whereby we could: 


1. Measure the accomplishments of the operators. 

2. Keep each girl informed of her progress or lack of progress and how 
it compared with that of other girls in the section, believing that this 
would spur them on to greater efforts. 

3. Establish standards with which to compare the production of the 
operators and which would tend to prevent harmful self satisfaction 
on the part of the leaders of the group. 

4. Pay all salaries on a basis of production. 


To do all of these things and do them without irking the operators made 
it necessary for us to use the most fair system of measurement possible. We 
first considered using either a single letter or a cylinder for a unit but because 
of the variation in this unit of measurement we felt that this system would be 
basicly wrong. 

We next considered using lines as a unit of measurement. We standard- 
ized the length of typed lines and found this means to be fair but inadequate 
as all varieties of typing could not be measured in this manner. 

We next considered using the square inch method of measurement but 
this method was also discarded in favor of the cyclometer method of measur- 
ing production. Our reason for doing this was that we felt the measuring 
could be more quickly and accurately done with a cyclometer. We now have 
cyclometers on all of our typewriters in our central typing section. 

Our central section is comparatively small, consisting of seven girls and 
a supervisor. The operators do transcribing for every section in the company 
and many kinds of typing. Because of the section being so small, all of the 





5 Presented at a Round Table Nets during the A. M. A. Office Management Confer held 
at Palmer House, Chicago, October 31, 1930. . — 
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operators do three or four and sometimes eight different kinds of work in a 
single day. It will be evident to most that all classes of typing are not com- 
parable on a straight cyclometer reading basis. It is, therefore, also evident 
that a comparison of cyclometer readings does not constitute a true compari- 
son of the value of the production of the operators. Our first job then was 
to work out some plan that would give us a true comparison of the value of 
the production of the operators. In order to do this we analyzed the work 
to find out how many different classes of typing were done by the section. 
As a result of the analysis we divided the work into 41 different classes and 
gave each a classification number. 

Each operator was then required to keep a daily record of production 
showing the number of minutes used for each job, the number of cyclometer 
readings produced, the classification number, and any supplementary remarks 
that might be pertinent. These reports were accumulated for six months and 
the average cyclometer readings per minute for each classification of work 
was derived. As was expected, certain classifications could be grouped into 


a single class, the result being that we now have only eleven averages to deal 
with instead of 41. 


Equalizing Percentages to Obtain Comparable Production 


Transcribing consumes a majority of the total time in our section. Be- 
cause of this we were more anxious to measure this work and to compare 
it than we were any other. We, therefore, made this the base to which we 
adjusted all kinds of typing. To do this we divided the number of cyclo- 
meter readings per minute produced while doing transcribing by the average 
number of cyclometer readings produced while doing each of the other ten 
groups of work. This gave us what we term equalizing percentages ranging 
from 77 per cent to 233 per cent. We multiplied the actual production by 
these percentages to obtain adjusted and comparable production. This may 
seem too high a premium to place on the more difficult kinds of work. We 
felt, however, that up to this point we were only determining a fair method 
of measuring production and proceeded without doubting these figures which 
were derived from actual operations. A test of these percentages every six 
months has shown that they are for practical purposes correct. 

The result of all this work is that we are now able to compare equitably 
and accurately the production of each of our operators without an undue 
amount of clerical labor. 

While merely using a system requiring daily reports in and of itself may 
have increased the production of the section somewhat, another increase came 
about later as a result of control made possible by applying the equalizing 
percentages. 

When we moved to Barrington, April, 1930, we were operating the unit 
with a force of eleven girls, one of whom was a supervisor. At the present 
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time we have only eight, and we are now ready to either eliminate another one 
or release her for a substantial part of each day for other work. Our plan 
had to have real merit to accomplish this result. 

What has been the dollar and cents value of this reduction in force? Last 
March 1,960,000 adjusted impressions were produced by the section at a 
salary cost of .000107 per impression. During the period ending October 6, 
2,200,000 impressions were produced at a salary cost of .oooo82 per impres- 
sion. These figures include the salary of the supervisor. We are now pro- 
ducing 12.4 per cent more readings per week than we were last Spring with 
only 72.7 per cent of the force and 76.6 per cent of the salary cost. I might 
mention that space, depreciation and other overhead expenses eliminated be- 
cause of the reduction in the number of operators, is an added saving that 
does not enter into decreased cost because of salaries. 


Measurement of production has proved worth while to our company. 
We hope to inaugurate a wage incentive plan the first of the year believing 
that we can get still greater results by so doing. Before we do this, however, 
we think we should make a time study of the different kinds of typing, using 
the stop watch method. We have started this work and we find that our 


clockings check very closely to the standards derived by the long time record 
method. 


We intend to time study all classes of work, to establish standards of 
production and use them as a basis for payment of bonuses. 

Mr. C. A. Betuce (Chicago Mail Order Company): There is a fallacy 
in the minds of many people who are interested in the subject of bonus and 
wage incentives, and that is that the plan itself, whether bonus or wage in- 
centive, will, by itself, increase production and reduce costs. It is true that 
novelties will wear off, but a bonus or wage incentive plan is not a novelty 
unless you make it one. The results that you obtain from bonus or wage 
scale incentive plans are permanently good or bad depending upon the manner 
in which your supervision operates the plan. I have never found any plan 
that could be made effective unless supervisors were constantly selling the 
plan to the employees. That is the most important thing in all wage and 
bonus plans. And in all successfully operated bonus and wage incentive plans, 
supervisors always participate in the incentives paid. Consequently, it is 
always to the interest of supervisors to keep the plan working successfully. 


In our own plant we do not give an employee an opportunity of falling 
down on production. We want every employee to earn a bonus or to earn 
a higher wage rate, based on increased production. Obviously many of the 
savings that are made under a bonus or wage incentive plan of operation are 
savings in supervision. Certainly supervision is relative to the number of 
employees that you have in any activity. In our plant it averages one out of 
twenty. If we operate in a unit at an 85 per cent efficiency production record, 
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we necessarily have many less employees than we would have in the same 
unit if we were operating at 50 per cent efficiency. 

And we would have less supervision. Consequently, we not only gain 
a lower unit cost when we increase the production to a higher rate of effi- 
ciency, but also effect savings through reduced supervision. 

The important point to remember is that supervision must keep the plan 
sold to the employee. 


Rochester Unemployment Benefit Plan 


I. THe AGREEMENT 


— undersigned companies, believing that unemployment in the future 

will be reduced and its effects minimized if individual companies create 
substantial reserves to be used as a basis for unemployment benefits, have 
each adopted in general an unemployment benefit plan, attached hrewith, and 
entitled—‘Rochester Unemployment Benefit Plan’. These companies will 
start at once to accumulate such reserves as are necessary, so that benefits can 
be paid, if necessary, beginning in 1933. 

“The managements of these companies realize that periodic unemploy- 
ment is one of the most serious problems confronting society. These com- 
panies have already put into effect stabilization methods which have eliminated 
to a large extent periodic unemployment with the exception of that caused 
by widespread economic depressions, and have taken steps to reduce to a 
minimum unemployment due to this cause. Some of the methods which have 
been used are accurate forecasting of sales, careful planning, scheduling or 
production at an even rate during the year, and building up of inventories 
during slack seasons. 

“During the present depression, the companies have done as much repair 
and maintenance work as possible in order to keep the force employed ; some 
of the companies have engaged in extensive building operations, thereby giv- 
ing employment to many workers who would otherwise have been idle; and 
special efforts have been made to stimulate sales. When it became neces- 
sary on account of the widespread depression to reduce the output, the man- 
agements, as far as possible, reduced the working hours and spread the work 
among the entire force, but some lay-offs have been necessary. 

“These companies are convinced that any definite further progress to- 
ward the complete solution of the problem of unemployment would be of 
benefit to them, their employees, and society in general. After careful study, 
they believe that the most sensible and practical additional method so far 
suggested for reducing unemployment and minimizing its effects lies along 
the lines of creating substantial reserves to be the basis of unemployment bene- 
fits during future periods of unemployment. They believe strongly that 
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these reserves should be voluntarily and independently set up and maintained 
by the industries themselves and not by compulsion or in the form of gov- 
ernmental insurance. 

“The undersigned companies have, therefore, adopted this plan of un- 
employment benefits, keeping in mind that in adopting it some changes in 
detail may, individually, be found advisable. An Unemployment Reserve fund 
will be built up during a period of years so that benefits can be paid to the 
workers who may be laid off on account of slack work. Careful estimates 
have been made of the liabilities assumed under the plan, and it is felt that 
sufficient reserves will have been accumulated by 1933, so that unemployment 
benefits could be paid in that year, if necessary. No benefits will be paid 
prior to 1933. 

“The companies will bear the entire cost of the plan but reserve the right 
to declare an emergency in a prolonged period of unemploymnt and have the 
fund supplemented by contributions of 1 per cent of earnings from all em- 
ployees not receiving benefits, including all officials, and further supplemented 
by extra contributions from the company equal to those received from such 
employees. 

“Since the benefits provided under the plan are less than the full earn- 
ings, and are to be paid during a limited period, the workers will still face a 
reduction in income during unemployment. It will still be necessary, there- 
fore, for each employee to practice thrift and to save from his earnings dur- 
ing prosperous times in order to build up a personal reserve fund which may 
be used by him in time of unemployment or need from other causes. Some 
of the companies already have plans for assisting employees in building up 
savings funds. 

“Time and opportunity have not as yet permitted the presentation of the 
plan to other groups whose interest in reducing unemployment and whose 
solicitude for their employees is second to none. The signers know these 
other groups will give the plan friendly consideration. They appreciate 
though, that some managements, in sympathy and vision surpassed by none, 
may not, because of other obligations, see their way clear to adopt the plan 
at the present moment. They hope, however, that in the end a large propor- 
tion of employees in Rochester will be covered by this or some similar indi- 
vidual Unemployment Benefit Plan. 

“In the case of several companies, the adoption of the plan is subject 
to ratification by the board of directors and stockholders.” 


(Signed) 2/16/31 
Firm Representative 
Frank W. Lovejoy, vice-president and gen- 
eral manager 
Bausch & Lomb Optical Company Edward Bausch, president 
Stromberg Carlson Company W. Roy McCanne, president 


Eastman Kodak Company 
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Rochester Telephone Corporation John P. Boylan, president 

The Gleason Works James E .Gleason, president 
Taylor Instrument Companies James Ely, vice-president 
Consolidated Machine Tool Corporation A. H. Ingle, president 

The Todd Company Walter L. Todd, vice-pres. and genl. mer. 
The Pfaudler Company Edward G. Miner, president 
Vogt Manufacturing Company A. E. Vogt, president 

Yawman & Erbe Manufacturing Company Edward Weter, general manager 
Sargent & Greenleaf, Inc. William R. Hill, president 
Davenport Machine Tool Company William S. Davenport, president 
Cochrane Bly Company Brackett Clark, secretary 


II. THe PLAN 
1. Employees Eligible 


Employees will be eligible to benefits under this plan provided they have 
been in the employ of the company for a continuous period of not less than 
one year and have earnings of less than $50 a week. 


2. Unemployment Reserve Fund 


An Unemployment Reserve Fund will be created. The company will 
make an appropriation annually, beginning in 1931, of an amount which its 
experience and degree of stabilization indicate to be sufficient, up to 2 per cent 
of the payroll until the fund reaches a maximum equal to five annual appro- 
priations. The income to be received from the investment of the fund will 
be added to the principal. Any payments made from the fund after the 
maximum is reached will be replaced by additional appropriations at the reg- 
ular annual rate. 

When after January 1, 1933, there is a prolonged period of unemploy- 
ment and in the opinion of the management, the fund will be inadequate to 
take care of the benefits payable, the management may declare that an emer- 
gency exists. Upon this declaration of emergency, all officials and employees 
of the company who are not receiving unemployment benefits will be assessed 
I per cent of their earnings. Deductions therefor will be made from the 
weekly or monthly pay, and such deductions will be added to the unemploy- 
ment reserve fund. The company will appropriate into the fund an amount 
equal to these deductions in addition to the annual appropriations. The de- 


ductions will continue until the management declares that the emergency is 
over. 


3. Effective Date of Plan 
Benefits will become payable under the plan after January 1, 1933. 


4. Control and Administration of the Plan 
A committee will be appointed by the management to administer the plan. 
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The decisions of this committee will be subject only to the general control and 
direction of the Board of Directors of the Company. 


5. Unemployment Benefits 


The unemployment benefits shall be paid weekly at the rate of 60 per 
cent of the average weekly earnings of the unemployed person, with a maxi- 
mum of $22.50 a week. The last three months of normal employment ex- 
clusive of overtime will be the period for determining the average earnings. 


6. Waiting Period 

Unemployment benefits shall be payable t to eligible employees after two 
continuous weeks of unemployment. 
7. Maximum Period During Which Benefits Shall be Paid 


The maximum number of weekly benefits to be paid during twelve con- 
secutive months or during any one continuous period of lay-off shall depend 
upon the employee’s length of service prior to such lay-off, as follows: 


Length of Service Benefits 
1 year to 1% years 6 weeks 
1% years to 2 ~ s * 
2 “ “ 3 “ 10 “ 
3 “ “ 4 “ 11 “ 
4 “ “ 5 “ 12 “c 
5 “ and over 3 * 


8. Unemployment Benefit for Part-Time Workers 


If, on account of slack work, an employee is receiving reduced pay due 
either to transfer or to part-time work, the difference between his actual 
earnings and the amount he would receive in benefits, under the plan were 
he wholly unemployed, shall be paid to him out of the Unemployment Re- 
serve Fund for the number of weeks specified in Paragraph 7. 


9. Benefits to Employees Securing Work Outside 


If an employee receiving benefits secures permanent work outside and 
is no longer available for work with the company, the benefits shall cease. 
An employee securing temporary work outside will still be eligible for benefit, 
but in no case shall his weekly benefit exceed the difference between his earn- 
ings on the temporary work and his weekly earnings prior to lay-off. If his 


actual earnings equal or exceed his earnings prior to lay-off, his benefit shall 
cease. 


10. Conditions for Receiving Unemployment Benefit 


In order to receive the benefit, a laid-off employee shall report to the 
company as frequently as the company may require. A blank will be fur- 
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nished on which he will be required to state what steps he has taken to se- 
cure employment. An employee making a false statement on this blank shall 
forfeit not only his benefits under the unemployment plan but also employ- 
ment with the company. The employee must also register at the Rochester 
Central Employment Bureau. When a job is available, the Bureau will be 
asked to notify both the employee and the company, and if the employee re- 


fuses to accept work, which he can reasonably be expected to perform, his 
benefits shall cease. 


11. Benefits Not Assignable 


Benefits under the plan shall not be assignable by the employee, nor sub- 
ject to the claims of his creditors. 


12. Reservations 


(1) No unemployment benefits shall be paid to employees who have 
been employed for temporary work and were so notified when they 
were employed. 

(2) No benefits shall be paid for time off on account of the destruction 
of any part of the company’s property by fire, lightning, earthquake, 
windstorm, or other accidents, but the company may at its discretion 
make payments to employees affected by such destruction. 

(3) No benefits shall be paid to employees for unemployment due either 
directly or indirectly to strikes or other trade disputes in the com- 
pany’s plants or elsewhere. 

(4) No benefits shall be paid to an employee laid off who fails to take 
such steps as may be required to secure employment or who fails 
to accept a transfer to a reasonable job either with the company or 
elsewhere. 

(5) No benefits shall be paid to any employee who has been discharged 
for cause, or who voluntarily leaves the employ of the company, or 
who ceases to be employed for any reason other than on account of 
slack work. 

(6) No benefits shall be paid to employees receiving or entitled to re- 
ceive sick benefits, accident compensation, disability benefits, or re- 
tirement annuities. Such employees shall be eligible for unemploy- 
ment benefits only when sick benefits or accident compensation have 
been exhausted and when they are capable of resuming work. 

(7) Upon the death of an employee receiving benefits under this plan, 
benefits shall cease. 


(8) The payment of benefits will cease if and when the Reserve Fund 
becomes exhausted. 


(9) The company may suspend or change this plan at any time at its 
discretion. 
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AMERICAN MANAGEMENT ASSOCIATION 
The Council 


(Continued from second page) 


Members Representing Production Division 


wn, J. Burcer, Works Manager, The Warner & Swasey Company 
. N. Ives, Factory Manager, Ritter Dental Manufacturing Company, Inc. 

a % LAaNDEs, President, Celluloid Fepeetne 

. C. 0” DonnNe_ELL, Works Manager, Gilbert & Barker Manufacturing Company 


r= 


-_E. UmsratTp, Factory Manager, The Timken Roller Bearing “~~ to 
.M. Woopwarp, General Manager of Manufacturing, C. G. Conn, Ltd. 


Members Representing Public Relations Division 


. S. Brusu, Assistant to President, Shell Eastern Petroleum Products 

. D. Hess, Public Relations Department, Swift & Company 

. Witi1aM Krare, Vice-President, Hotels Statler Company, Inc. 
‘mes L. MADDEN, Third Vice-President, Metropolitan Life  _e Company 
. A. Russett, Vice-President, The Northern Trust Com ow 

. L. Tuomson, Director of Public Relations, Western Electric Company 
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Members Representing Shop Methods Division 


Joun P. Cryne, Production Control Manager, White Sewing Machine Company 
E, E. BrinkMan, Industrial Engineer, Holeproof Hosiery Co. 


Joun W. Hattocx, Professor and Head, Department of Industrial Engineering, The University of 
Pittsburgh 


Joun Paut Jones, Industrial Engineering Department, Standard Oil Company (Indiana) 

Grorce T. TRUNDLE, Jr., President, The Trundle Engineering Co. 

E. K. Wennertunp, Director, Works Managers Committee, Factory-Production Engineering Section, 
General Motors Corporation. 


Members Representing Institute of Management 


Carts M. Bicetow, President, Bigelow, Kent, Willard & Co., Inc. 

Ernest F. DuBruL, General Manager, National Machine Tool Builders’ Association 
F. RicHMonD FLETCHER, Partner, Scovell, Wellington & Company 

Witiiam J. Reitty, McCann-Erickson, Inc. 

F. L. Rowxanp, Secretary, The Lincoln National Life Insurance Company 
Sanrorp E, Tuompson, President, The Thompson & Lichtner Co., Ing. 


Members Representing Mississippi-Missouri District 
P. Vat Kots, Vice-President and General Manager, Provident Chemical Works 


R. C. Kutpewn, Vice-President and General Manager, Hughes Tool Company 
Cuartes E, Parr, Vice-President and Treasurer, The Coleman Lamp & Stove Company 


Members Representing Pacific Coast 


Hitmar Papst, Vice-President and General Manager, Portland Gas & Coke:Company 
; . pee, Vice-President and Treasurer, California and Hawaiian Sugar Refining Corporation, 
t 


FE REDERIC Viewes, Vice-President, American Potash & Chemical Corporation 


Members Representing Rocky Mountain States 


E. G. Prowman, Director, Bureau of Business and Social Research, University of Denver 
O. A. WettER, Budget Director, Public Service Company of Colorado 


Members Representing Canada 


Crement Say, Secretary and Treasurer, Northern Electric Company, Ltd. 
A. E. Watrorp, Controller, Jas. A. Ogilvy’s, Limited 


Secretary of The Council 
W. J. Donatp, Managing Director, American Management Association 





Editor, Entra Kina DonaLp...........0:. eeerecccoccoecsccooscceede Vesey St., New Vock, &.. ¥. 














